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get as good a car as he would give them at the price
he asked. Many people, indeed, prophesied that this
would happen, that the public would not be content
with one choice and one choice only, but his output,
which jumped from six thousand cars in 1908 to thirty-
five thousand in 1911, proved conclusively that Ford
was right and his critics wrong.

There was one exception, however, to the rule Ford
laid down that his factory should make only one type
of motor vehicle. Remembering his own farming days
and the drudgery at which he had rebelled, he also made
a cheap light tractor for work on the land, and during
the war 0^1914-1918 this tractor was exported largely
to England, where it brought under cultivation much
hitherto unused land.

Ford was on the way to becoming a very rich man,
nevertheless he remained faithful to his conviction that
the function of machinery was to lighten the labours of
the working man and woman. In this he was still not
certain that he had done all he could do. If he could
lower the price of his car still further, while retaining the
same good quality of material and workmanship, every-
one would benefit, for he would sell more cars, and more
people would be able to enjoy the ease and pleasures of
motoring. So he set to work to devise fresh means of
economising time and labour, by which alone it would
be possible to reduce the cost of manufacture and conse-
quently the price of the car, and in 1913 the assembly
line was introduced into the Ford factories. The theory
of the assembly line was that the work should be brought
to the workers on a conveyor belt instead of the men